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ABSTBACT . 

I' ^ trkis revlev of eKradf^aic prograaaiBg considers changes 

^ * that haire occarced as a c^eaction. to reail or jlerceived sblfts in . 
Institational and social ctfndltxons and valTOs, program design, and 
program' apparoval^ rteviev, and evalitation. Aaong the cQndltions 

; influencing prog ra^aaingV^d^^ in the late 1970s., are open-access 

policies, affirmative- act ion policies, the nev aajori^^$ of 
4>art-txBe. and ifeaale students, the demand for nonct^H^ and 
nontraditional educational opp»ortuniti^s, developaenti^ in collective 

^ bjurga^ jji:n4 geoggaphic duplication of degree jprograa, The_ . 

curriculpB for Aaericaji unde^gra^ates topically contains three 
coapo'nentst general education, the aajor concentration, and 
eleqtives« Xt is ^hoifn that Jbhe under graduated career is nov divided 
alaost equally aaong these three coaponents,^and that a grovthrin 
electivprtaking has been at the expense of the general educatioh ^ 
4gqpjipo,nent« 'Cujrricula have been redesigned to serve the. incrciasing 
bd^iqs^f adult students since the nuaber of traditional*age college 
studeifts^rJ^a;^ declining^' Prograa approval, refers to a state 
agency * s ;g^^«3^ peraission to ain institution to offer a prograa* 
Prograa revier^^^J^ of an institution's existin^^ 

programs, by a stat^ aigency, by ^he institution itself^ or possibly 
by an g|tccr editing grou^^^In practice these t^eras cxEten are used 
- inter^angeably« Publications and studies in various states on 
program review, approval, and evaJLuation are cited^ A bib'liography is 
- included* (SH) ' ' , ■ - 
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RESEARCH CURRENTS S^Sfr^"-"- 

-^X. jr^ 

ACADEMIC PROC^AMMINiC * 
. S. V« Martorana and Eileen "Kuhns 

Acadcmic'programs are intended to be goal-oriented sets 
of educational experience, usually credit courses^ leading 
iX\ to a specific degree in a designated field. Academic pro- 
l£\ gramming involves the design, approval, review ani evalua- 
tion of academic programs.^hus, acadernic programming' 
h a process; while the academic program is its pcoduct. 

Typically, academic programming b a reaction to per- 
ceived changes in social and institutional conditiort^ and - 
values (as •ppo$ed to being a deliberate effort by educa- 
tional decision-makers to effect change thrpugfi design of 
curricula) and thus is subject to *^culture lag" CQgburn, 
1927); that is, il represents a somewha|^ delayed response 
to apparent shifts ir? priorities, especiatly^hose related to 
technology, the economy, and cultural values^. 

^mong the newer conditions and values influencing 
pc^r^mming decisions in the late 1970s are: (1) open- 
access policies tfiat have attracted many "new'^ and poorly ' 
prepared students into college; (2) the reduaion in the 
pck)l of "t/3ditionar' students- which -has adversely affected 
enrollmentS/in some institutions and^efne disciplines; 
O) affirmative-action policies; (4) the^ew majorities.of 
part-time and female students; <5) the^ncreasing demand - 
for nonccedit and nontraditional educational opportunities. 
(6) th^ ofverpfoduction of graduates rdalive to job oppor- 
tunities in some fields; (7) developments in collecti^'e 
bargaining that tend to emphasize adversary rather than 
coilegiat relations anci to reiult^in increased. personnel ^ 
costs; (8) geographic duplication of degree programs; 
: (9iLth« /'taxpayers' igbellion^^^<a>^^ by^be^ passa<^y 

of Proposition 13 in California; and (10) inflation-fed pres- 
sure tCM'eview resource allocation-ftfr all service (protec- 
tion and welfare as well as education)!^ 

This paper concentrates on chan^ges in^academic pro- 
gramming as a reaction to these and other real or per- 
y'ceived shifts in conditions and values, which together 
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/\^. constitute the.^Avironment in which academic program- 
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years ago. electives constituted only about one-quarter of 
the undergrjduate curriculum, but this component has 
grown;primSriIy at the expense of the general education 
.component. In fact, studenuseem to be using their "free" 
electives not to broaden their perspectives in other areas, 
but to bolster their major cdi^entration (Blackbura et al., 
1976), perhaps because they believe this will improve tbeir 
chances in a tight job mar4iet (Levine, 1978, p. 44). Liberal 
arts coJIeges^re most f5ermis5ive in their requirements, 
allowing their students to ta*ke about 5d percent of their 
degree ^^^^its in elective courses (CamegieToundation, 

. On the basis of a comprehensive reviews of the American 
undergraduate currfpulum, the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching concluded: "General education 
IS now a disaster ^igea. It h#s been on the defensive and 
losing ground for more than 100 years" (1977, p.'n; Levine, 

1978).Harvard'srecenrhighlypIjblici2^' reaffirmation of ' 
general education may mark the beginning of a new era, 
• but it is still too early to tell (Coughlin, 1978). 
^ Open-access policies h^ve affected the curriculum^in that 
compensatory education courses have been added to the 
curriculum for the benefit of those students unprepared- 
for college-level work in essential subjects (CrosS, 1976). 
-An^nalysis pf the catalog materi^ of 270 institutions re- 
yeal^d^at, in 1976, 83 percent ofTlfe two-year institutions 
and 54-percent of the research universities offered credit • 
^courses in reading, basic writing, and arithmetic (Levine 
1978, p. 68). • • 

Competitive institutions, such as relatively nonseleaiv« 
liberal arts colleges, are most likely to develop nontradi- 
^aifl^.aml experi*neo«al programs, a tendency that suggcbts 
cu^rrcular innovation may be a byproduct of an institution's- 
^lU to survive. But such' innovation may to some extent be 
self-defeating, in that.student<entered learning plans— 
e.g., Keller's personalized irjstruction, Postlethwait's audio- 
tutorial arrangements, competency -based instruction 



ming-decisiofiKiare made. 
PRPgAaM OESiCN # 

• Xhe curwculuoi for AmeVican undergraduates typically 
contains three components: (1) general education, com- 



(Cross, 1976;.Triveit, 1975)— may ejgct a heavy toll from 
dedicated staff (Carrtegie FoundatiSh, 1977, p. 78). 



^ P|^ipg courses in advanced learning skills like'languages 
<Q,^iwa^^ breadth or fi?td distribution courses • 



natural sciences, the 
integrative courses 



|Jft'^»ri>3plv'1ng a sanrtfjltng of coursfe in the m 
f*,^ the humanitiesTand iniegranve a)ur$es 

^^^^ ^^d^^^g broad i^ues; (2) the major concentration; and * 
' electives (C''arnegid^^ 

\ "t TJ*ii» II nrioror aril A 9^^«nEr If Al^,:^^^ ^ t ^ . ii 



. . fhe undergradL^ate^3r«< is now divided almost equally . 
; \ ^on-g these three cjmponent^ 'Blijckburn^t al., 1976). Ten. 

...... /:.'f ^jr..'. ' ^ — : — • — : — ^ — ~ ; 

S. V. Aferrbrjna /$ professor.©/ education and research aisoci- 
^ 'r n^r- ^ Center for the Study ^ Hi^h^r Education. 
Y-- E RJjC '^f'^'HS f> associate professor ^and coordinator of the 
Ir^-fjdsmMmmm AdAtinhtration Program, Caffioltc' University O 



J?esearc/) Currents is prepared by the EMC Clearinghouse on' 
Higher Education, The George Washin<rton University, Washing, 
ton, D.C The material Ifl 4his publication was prepared pursuant 
to a contract with the National Institute of Education, U S Depart- 
ment of Health. . Education and Welfare. Contractors undertaking 
sUcff projects under government sponsorship are encouraged' to 
express freely their judgsn^t in professional and technical mat- 
ters. Prior to publication^ fhe manuscript was. submitted to the 
American Association for Higher Educatiorllor critical review and \ 
determination of professional competence: This publication has I 
met such standards. Points of view or opinion, however, do not 
necessarily represent the official view or opinions of either AAHE ! 
or the National Institute of Education. } 
Copies of Research furrents may be ordered ior 40c each from ' 
the Publications Department, American Association for Higher ' 

/ducation,One.Dupont Circle, Suite 780, Washington, D.C 20O36. 

payment must accompany all orders .under $15, ^ 



L^'ratscs ^ question in cooftKtion with gradu-' 
>uld tht faculty member focth pn working 



/atettudelwc 

with siudev^ «w enhancing the cHmate for* (earning on 



»k>my vcboUr^/work and fostering the student^ research 



' In practice the tterrm prpgnm revfeiv and prognm 
eva/ua(ionJoften are used inierchangeably. The criteria for 
analyzing riew and existing programs are becoming more ' 
a like, presuyp a bly b e caus e the two mos t now compete for 



.kills? (Sample, 1972; Council of Graduate Schools, 1976). 
t he way a particular departmental faculty answers this ^ 
uAltslion will be reflected in the curriculum^ thdugh more 
so at some institutions ^than others. The faculty's control ' 
over curricular matters tends tQ diminish os one lT^6v<^s 
^down the continuum of the Carnegie Commission's insti- 
tutional classifications, from research institutions Itk two- . 
year colleges (Baldridge ei^al./ 1977). 
*/Berquist points the way to the fOlurc* through curricular 
reform, adding, however, "tti^t >ve need to ^t a target d^e 
(fof^ffxample, the year 2000) and to focys on "transforma- 
tional skills/' the very absence of which is ''ihe-primaVy 
source of our pessimism concerning the future" (1976, ' 

^Notable fmprovements in American Undergraduate 
Teaching,'' a Change magazine series directed by Kichard 
Mecth, takes a more optimistic; view in its reports of over- ^ 
100 actual learning experiences. Each. issue usually covered 
one social science, one hard science, and one humanistic <* 
disciplinefX^ ''Report on Teaching . . . ," March 1976. 
through August 1978)^ \ ; ^ 

• For a nurhber of years curriculum studies were eclipsed 
by a Concern ^ith niianagement, planning, governance, and 
the like,, though a number of writers "kept alive the tra- 
ditional issues such as general education;? curriculum 
studies have now ^'reappeared as a priority topfc in the 
literary lists of higher education" fToombs, 1978, p. 18)! 
Using a schema that feature? content, context/ and form, 
Toombs oifers a rationale for curriculum analysis^^^ed on 

urnSl. 
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the concept of design as opposed to formal c 
theory. 

As the pool of txaditibnal-age coJIege students shrinks, 
institutions of all types have turned their attention to "new" 
clienteles, with the^duk learner as ihe prime focus in the 
rtffiixingpublicatk:^: >\telsek & Gomberg, 1977; Heffer- . 

.&:yickers,. 1977; J:lo,we. 1977^ i^^^^ | 
l)rquist, Arbolino, & Hawes, 1977. 
Bbthlibor unions (Jacobson, 1977>»and management . j 
(Lusterman, ^977) have joined jhis effort to serve adult j 
ledrriers, as evidenced by the Nafiona/ Guide to Credit j 
Recommendations for Noncollegiate Cojurses (American 
Coiincil on Education, 1978), which lists credit recommen- 
dations^for over 500 courses offered by more than forty 
organizatioDS, evaluated in site visits to eighte'en states. In 
another effort to serve adults (in this case^he elderly), a 
number of states and their institutions, offered Elderhostel 
progranrts (short-term, low-cost, college-level programs 
taken in residence) in the summer of 1978 (State of Penn- 
sylvania Department of Education, 1978a). i 
* ■ * * • I 

PROGRAM APPROVAL, REVlEVVi^ AND EVALUATION ' 

Program approval refers to a.state agency's giving per- 
mission to an institution to offer a ji|>gram; in New York 

his approval is termed "registration." In contrast, program 
rev/ew involves analysis of an institution's existing pro- 
grams, by a state agency, by the institution itself, or possibly 
by an accrediting group. The process used Tor these deter- 

^*inaT»ons is one form of evaluotion (Barak, 1977; Dressel, 
1 " O dnick, 1976; Anderson and Ball, 1978; Mingle, ^ 



the same financial and other resources (Lee & Bowen, 1975 
pp. 46-47). B^rak and Berdahl, in an'in-d|5pth study of ' ^ 
. state-level prograqri review, usedl^^ets of criteria for 
their Mate-by-stateanalysiV^jfe^^c^ new and 
existing programs {1977)^,i^nick notes that '*the differ-' 
* ences between the revieiiv of new progralnsaind that of 
existing prograni^ become insignificant" (19?^, p. 16).. • 

The state dase studies now available (Barak, 1977; Shirley 
and Volkwein, 1978; /vlingle, 1978) indicate both differences 
and similarities iri review criteria: SummaVizing^the ap- 
proaches ,taken in several southern states and in New 
York, Mingle identifies two distinct types Of review: "qljan- 
^ titativeones cbncerhcSd primarily with degree produaiyity; 
and qualitative ones concerned wi(h a broader set of ' l 
criteria— duplication, efficiency, need and effeaiveness" j 
fl976, p. 52). Barak notes that degree, produaivity as the* ^ 
only criterion fof determining programs that would be i\ 
studied has been questioned and modified in Florida ' 
(1977, p. 81). ^ • 

Control over courses and degree programs is so central 
to the traditional faculty role that until very recently, few 
believed that this prerogative would be seriously chal- 
lenged. As Rudnick pointstout/ in 1971 Berdahl said that 
"centralized agencies rarely will seek or exercise the power 
to 'reallocate and eliminate' a program, particularly beoflise 
they have recognized that extensive political- reperciissions 
and controversies would be a likely outcOine of such in- 
volvement" (Rudnicic; 1976, p. 36). Events.of the last few 
years— panrcularly in New York^ Florida, and Louisiana— 
howevet, indicate olher\vise (Barak, 1977; Mingle, 1^8)/ 



Iri iouisiana the review prc^ess began with duplic^d 
programs and then proceeded to unduplicated oneii used 
se[f-study reports prepared by the institutions, and in- , . 
eluded qualitative evaluations conduaed by visiting con- 
sultams from outside the^ute. By the.eiul o£ l9Z7,the - 
Board of Regents had made decisions on 76rdoctoral pro- 
grams, vyiih the tally thus far being "20 terminations^ 48 
programs to be 'maintained and strengthened,' and eight 
programs awarded a special commendation of excellence'' 
(Mingle, p. 59; Eighteen Doctoral . . . , f976). At least one 
doctoral program uas terminated at each institution grant- 
ing this degree. 

The New York experi^fi^ with program review and 
resulting terminations included a re(|ifest from SUNY 
system^ministrators for a state supreme court opinion, 
whidMlfresolved in 1977rn favor of the Regents (Barak 
1977^6): 

In sumnner 1977, the co-authors sent to each State Higher 
Education Executive Officer (SHEEO) a letter/questionnaire'^ 
asking for an update on the state's activities relative to 
academic programming. Members were asked to indicate 
which of the following described their programming ac- 
tivity: (1) preparing statewide program inventory^ (2) con- 
ducting systematic program reviews; (3) making a compre- 
hensive analysis of the ^gf^'s programs iCrelation to rheir 
settings, taking into account the existence of like programs 
nearby, population density, student and manpower de- 
mand, and so on. Of the 37 states reyxinding, only one 
did not check at feast one level of program aaivity. Th^ 



third rypc or pfo^^rammin); activity— comprehcmivc analyV^s 
of prf»v;<««rnA^t^h relation to their setting's— was chocked by 18 
• ot tlv 37 Ntaivi^Mirtorana and KuhiH, 1977). Civiny added 
vveii;ht to thoNC fimiings at the ShlEtO 1977 summer mt^et- 



The most appropriate ^Ic for the v.irious participants in ' 
' itie review process is still under discussion. 4n his latest* ** 
work Oft program rcvStw, Bamk deveUxps a comparison 
matrix that includes bbthnew and existing programs (1977, 



injc. whon participants were asked what intornjation/knowl- 
^d^e or •skills they hoped to gain from the wo^l<^hop, and 
uhar kr^ids special i»\pcrtii»r they brought that ihev 
mi^ht share vviih.participnnis, olniosi ah ol ihom Tncjuded 
. ^ program review" as an answer to one or the other of 
these queiitions (Rabineau, 1^77). 

Academics fcnd'to be anxious about such develop- 
ments. Yet bs one of the Sf^fEO mcmbcrs/l. Edward Hol- 
lander (New Jersey's Chancellor for Higheir Education), 
pointed out, state government in ihe Ipng runj'rfiight well 
be higher education's strongest hope for freedorn from 
excessive entanglement with federal bureaucr»kies" (1978, 

p. 44). ^ : ' 

A comprehensive study of air5,375 degree programs in 
Peruisytlvani^ in 1975-76 was the first (and perhaps, the last) 
missive effort by cooperating institutions to take the 
initiative for program review themselves. With funding from 
Buhl, Carnegie and Lilly Foundations, this project (directed 
by the co-aiUthors of this pap^) began wWi the program 
inventory already prepared by the State Departrheni of 
Wucation. Usirig a unique model designed for this purpose, 
.^he study proceeded to jdeoiify and describe geographical- 
V coexisting programs, drawing on basic HEGIS information 
A well as institutional data \ 

Vsing distance criteria that varied witTi the degl^ee level 
(for instance,'30 miles for an associate^Iegree, statewide for 
the doctorate)^ an index of geographic coexistence wSs 
developed for each of the 3,943 prpgrams which was sub- 
sequently "paired"^'ith another program at the same 
degree level Some institutfens located close to similar. 
institutions (for example, t<wo liberal arts colleges) found 
ithat almost all of their program^ were paired and thus the 
subject -bf more inieo5^ive rei^iew ihrough the questionnaire 
dj^•eldped for paired progratns. The institution^ responsible 
for thisjiiniverst of paired Or geographically coexisting 
proRf^nris were then sent a questionnaire aslcing for in- 
- 4ormdtfQi^^bQut 4be itwtinrtiortal senfng; program ob;oc-i 
lives, admission requirements, facuhy, majors, «^ disr ' 
tribution. instructional characteristics, degrees 9>nJened. 
arfd institutional impacuof the program. I n^genc/al, instiiu- 
■ . ' . ' *■ ■ * i 

lions with cNtdblished.data systera<; iound xhe rex?iew pro- 
^* tesv easio-r than ihqse whq vvere dependent on niani^l ^ 

/ actouriiini; procedures to dett^-rmine, f5?^xampte, stiide/it 
credit hours \vithin and beyond the^majpr cci^icentralion, 

^ faculfyload, and compensation. Considering the task , 
in^ofved, the resp6nse rate^was remarkablyjhigh (Kuhns 
and Mar tor an a, -1977., p. 2Q). Of the 226 insiftlJiions (public, 
private, proprietary) included in the st^dy, 20T^or 89 percent * 
had one or more paired prt>grams; 79 percent of these ' 
insurutions respond^ with one or qp9ce^questionnai(es. . 
X " The'^ec^nical repo/f iJCuhns^'anclMartorana, 1977) of this 
study contains some 2tK)'tables shc5?wing relationships , ^ ^ 
amor^: ifio key variables.^li* rh.C'rt]odel ep^ht Irtdices were . 
developed from the HFCIS and questionnaire dara, includ- ^ 
ing ti)e.a!ready mentidnfed index of geographic coexistenci . 
two indices of stu^lent demand, rnaijpawer d<?rfnand, Insti- 
tp^Q^^need, graduate procluction^, ivailabilily''!,^apd 
stl\iv' of paired programs. » ^ 



p. 2). Follow ing Lee and Bowen (1971); Rudnick maintains 
that"review criteria are of two gf neVic<ategories: quality 
and a^prt>priateness. The jjpstitution KVesponsibledfor qu.il- 

• itvt whereas the oentralizea agency mu>t ass^^^ppnopriate- 
ness in terms of both institutional mission and statewide 
educational and financial resources (Vj76). In 1975 Rudnick 

Hent a letter/questionnaire to academic program^officers 
serving with the central administrations qf rriulticarrtp'ttSr 

.systems or vvith-state coordinating agencies. One of the , 
questions was. Who makes the final decision about a pro- 
gram being reviewed? Returns showed that a lay board 
"always makes the final decision/' but with assistaxKce frpm 
professional staff and oTten from an acadernicor planning 
subcommittee as well. He indicates that the us9oS such 
subcommittees appears to he increasing (p- 96). 

Shirley and Volkwein, New York state adrfiinistrators, 
believe that decisions about evaluating and setting priorities 

• among academic programs should be made at the campus 
level "within the context of an overall •academic planning^; 
process which involves faculty, students, af\6 administra- 
tors"*(1978, p. 25). Their paper ^ives detailed procedures for 
reviewing programs on the criteria of quality, need, and 
cost,40 make one of several program decisions,'including 
not only termination but also the possibility of shifting 
resources "fo fatititate attainment of national leadership in 
those ^rogram^^ich are at or nearthat level of qu^ty 
already" (p. 24). " ^ ' 

Comparative techniques forassessing quality in graduate 
education are the subject of a recent publication by the 
\ Council on Graduate Education |1976). This useful pam- 
phlet summarizes the multidimensional approach devel- 
oped by Clark, Harnett, and Baird (1976; Clark, 1976)^ As 
with the Pennsylvania study,^hese procedures are especially 
valuable when a number of mstitutions wish to assess 
similar programs (Council . . . 1976, p.TZO). 
- Contrary to the impression given by the title. The Pro- 
fess ron and Practfceof Progr^mi^ah^ion is not about the ., 
academic program per se (Anderson and Ball, 1978). The 
authors define program as "a sponsored activity, more 
often than not from public funds, aimed at mitigating a 
social or economic problem or improving social and eco- 
nomic welfare" (p. 2). Nonetheless, they provide a valuable 
frartiework for analyzing both proposed and existing pro- 
grams. Six major purposes for evaluating programs, as 
defined, are identified, three of them especially appro- 
.priat^ for acaderriic programming: (1) to contribute to deci- 
sions about program installation (which, following Harless, 
th J authors label "frcmt-end analysis"); (2) to contribute to 

» decisions about program continuation, expansion, or "cerl: 
fication," and (3) to contribute to decisions abqut prograrm 
mbdification (pp. 3-4). Paul Dressel's Handbook on Aca- 
demic Fvaluoiion (1976) relates more directly to program- 
ming as defined in this paper, and includes a chapter on 
sti^tewide coordination and planning. Mingle notes that 

; Dressel recently served as external evaiuator for programs. 

♦ undergoingTeview^ih Kentucky (1978. p. 68). 



« The poltlkai rotr of the ^valuator n expbred by Wrrgin, 
A ho Hu>;gcsjVlhil cvalujlion should coniribulo to policy * 
tlirixliom. The pvaluaior may do thK "by i«3ldting piV>bablo 
ititure a>fM*quunccs. r)ot by vuli<J*Hmg pavi ovehti 



B4rA, R. J, ''Program Reviews by Sutevmic H^hcr Mutation 
Asencio." .Vew Oirecfiooi for Imiltufhn^l Research 16 (W77): 
67.90. 

Baruk, R. J., and Derdahl, R. O. State^feve/ Pr6f;r^ Ri:view in Hi^h- 



i'valuatton ri^search can Ihh ornf very potent in effecting, 
nrediHixhanges by including policy making within its - 
{Hif\iew"(V)76, p 77). 
IttHJi'cs' tt^ questions of academic prografnrr^ing ha!» been 
?nt over the last three >ears at the annu3l meetings 
' Association for Institutional Research (Nichols, 197?^ 
Perry, 1977; Mariorunj & Kghnv 1978; LeLong el al., 1978). 
In addition, regional accrediting agerncies are evidencing 
interest in a related type of program review, that concerned 
withjHpitraditiondl degrees and formats (Thrash, 1975). 
»^ The present iM^f (he nation's academic program 
design, approvm^^^^^^ evaluation ^ctivities^can be 
likened to a thetjpPral production in its early rehearsal 
stages: The rol^fsriave been more than tentatively assigned, 
but the actors are still jockeying for position and attempting 
to upstage one another. 

In this case the "actors" are tlie faculty members, campus ' 
and multicampus administrators, state agency personnel, 
members of lay boards ahd theix^ subcommittees, legislators, 
covernbrs, representatives of accrediting agencies, and 
'Others who may vary d^e'pending on the particular state. As 
with most productions, the atjdience (students ^nd other 
consumers and the general public) pl^y a more important 
role than they realize. Their perceptions— about the quality 
and value of higher education, its personal and social utility, 
and the level.of resources that should support particular ' 
programs at particular institutions— will provide the ultimate 
evaluation of program design and review efforts being " 
'carried out by the active participants in these activities.. 

Where decisions about programming wHJ be iHade is a 
policy question and in the process of resolution around the 
country (Rudnick, 1976; Bar^, 1977; Kuhns & Martorana, 
1977; Mingle, 1978; Shirley & Volkwein, 1978). As Barak 
.notes, '^we all stand to lose when evaluations are' hastily 
planned and poorly developed, because such reviews'^aji 
severely damage the quality of higher learning" (1977, 

In the last analysis it will be ihe larger public's response 
to educators' decisions about academic programs ahd pro- 
,i;ramming that will determine what the-future holds in 
ihese realms. That assessment is taking shape at this lime " 
but as yet is not fully defined. Curr^qis of change are real 
•md 'cannor be denied. It may be possible, however, to 
i^uide and direct them. If academic leade/siiip neglects this 
• effort, it will be .acting at the risk of losing cdrvtrol of the 
heart of higher education, its curriculum. * 
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